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is is a good 
whisky and 


no mistake! 


What a pleasant thing it is hisd 

at the end of the day to COOD LUCK/ 
enjoy the friendly comfort of a *‘ White Horse’! 
So fragrant in the glass, so smooth to the 
palate, so heartening to the inner man! This 


is the whisky to ask for by name! GOOD CHEER / 


HITE HORSE 


iqual to a Fine Liqueur 
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THE TWO ARMY CHIEFS WHO ALONE CAN JUDGE THE RIGHT TIME AND PLACE TO OPEN UP A SECOND FRONT: 
GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE, CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF, AND LT.-GEN. ARCHIBALD NYE, DEPUTY CHIEP., 


These two distinguished officers, General Brooke, C.I1.G.S., and his chief lieutenant, | both the American and British Governments are committed by their ioint declara 


General Nye, Deputy C.I.G.S., the one aged fifty-nine, a gunner expert with a tion, but when and how are decisions which must obviously be the responsibility 
brilliant record, the other, aged forty-seven, who began his career in the ranks | of their professional advisers, who possess the essential facts and military know 
and, gaining a commission early, won an outstanding reputation as a strategist, | ledge to reach a conclusion. Such problems as air mastery to establish a solid 
carry upon their shoulders the main responsibility of advising the War Cabinet on | bridgehead, to be followed by an invading army, the essential shipping and equipment 
every aspect of military strategy in regard to existing or future operations maintenance of supplies, and the height of training of the armed forces, are matters 
Acting in close concord with our Allies, the question of opening up a second front for them to decide. There is the war training of the U.S. Army to be considered, 
across the Channel is one which must necessarily devolve primarily upon their and should a start be made too soon, with insufficient preparation, the damage 
shoulders. The demand for a second front finds an echo in every heart, and to it done to the Allied cause might be irreparable 
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MOSCOW correspondent lately described how 

in the yreat emergency factories in the Urals 
a constant competition is being maintained between 
the various factories and armament works in order 
to bring production up to hitherto undreamed-of 
levels. Each month a mighty banner goes up over 
the roof of the works which has achieved the highest 
monthly results, while prizes, medals and honourable 
distinctions are awarded to teams and_ individual 
workers. Being a revolutionary country, the Russians 
have found it comparatively easy 
to adapt their social organisation to 
totalitarian war. For, compara- 
tively speaking, they started with a 
clean slate and without any of the 
handicaps imposed by a_ network 
of vested interests and venerable 
administrative taboos. In this 
respect, of course, we began the 
war at a considerable disadvantage. 
Mor our society was not organised 
primarily to get the maximum 
production out of the worker. In 
ordinary times all sorts of other 
objectives are given priority over 
this in Britain: individual freedom 
of choice, for instance. Indeed, so 
ancient and complex is the economic 
organisation of our national life 
that it is hard to define its con- 
scious purpose. The clean sweep 
of an imaginative conception —-such 
as is called for in a time of stark 
crisis—is extraordinarily hard to 
apply. Yet to win the war it may 
have to be applied. 


The following verses, part of a poem written especially for “‘ The Illustrated London News” 


Take, for instance, this question 
, Father, awards. 
Everyone who has ever taught 
children in large numbers knows 
that some system of emulation is 
necessary in order to get reason- 
able results out of them. It need 
not necessarily be the marks system 
there are other ways and means 
as effective and not so open to 
objection. But it is curious that 
a nation like ours, which in its 
educative system has long carried 
both the prize and the “ House” 
or teamwork incentive to a very 


of rewards, or 


high degree of organisation, should 
be so curiously hide-bound and 
resource 


lacking in 
when it comes to organising in 


Imaginative 


dustrial and other production for 
the purposes of victory. ‘The reason 
for this is presumably that for the 
past two centuries or so we have 
increasingly come to accept the 
cash nexus as the sole measure of 
reward for adult economic etfort 
So far as we have modified it in 
later years, we have only done so 
in a negative form, by means of 
factory laws, high taxes, administra 
tive regulations and prohibitions. 
But we have offered nothing posi 
tive to take its place. Outside the 
Services and, to a lesser degree, 
the arts, a man’s success in life 
has been judged by the extent 
of his bank balance. The main 
incentive to work has been the desire to increase that 
balance and so attain the esteem and goodwill that 
t well-filled purse gives a man in a free country. 


I should be the last to deny that there have been 
immense advantages in this. Money, though much 
and justly decried to-day because of the abuses that 
have sprung up through its perverted use, is per se 
the most satisfactory of all material rewards For 
it gives a man the widest possible freedom of choice 
as to the use and employment he obtains from his 
prize, So long, in fact, as the prize has been deserved 
and its free use does not penalise his fellow-men, there 
is everything to be said for its taking this particular 


The palace of tre good, and home of one 
Whom Enzland fondly to her bosom folds ; 
Her royal temple shining in the sun! 

Rich casket that a richer treasure holds ! 


Here from her dwelling turns our queenly flower 
A gate upon the city of the world ; 

Where, in the pride of a majestu power, 

The flag of commerce proudly waves unfurled ! 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and fluid form. That was why the English working- 
class pioneers in the early nineteenth century set their 
faces so resolutely against the truck system of wages. 


Yet for the purposes of winning a totalitarian 
war, the carte blanche afforded by money is of little 
value as an incentive. The two major economic 
objects of a total war are to increase production and 
reduce consumption. If it were only the former, 
there might be something to be said for stimulating 
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** BUCKINGHAM PALACE FROM THE PARK.” 


appeared under the two engravings reproduced on this page 





“LONDON FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE.’ 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED 


OF AUGUST 6, 1842. 


the widest possible competition to excel by means 
of money rewards. Even then, however, the ultimate 
result would probably be unsatisfactory, for after a 
certain amount has been earned, money is apt to 
act as a check to production instead of a stimulus to 
more. The ordinary easy-going, unimaginative man 
will only go on normally working at full pitch while 
the material standard of comfort, well-being and 
security he has set himself is unachieved But as 
soon as he is reasonably satisfied with his lot, he is 
inclined to take it easy, even to stop working alto 
gether That, indeed, has been a marked phenomenon 
of our money system during the last hundred years 
In no other country in the world for its size could one 
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As there by devious paths fond people stray, 
And thro’ the green enclosures idly roam, 
Thev lift up eves of thought, and proudly say, 
** That rova! palace 1s an English home!" 


Where there are stirring millions at their work 

Like the hived bees: where thought strides on by stealth, 
And in whose bosom all the fountains lurk, 

That spring unseen the rushing streams of wealth. 


find so many voluntary “‘ retired ’’ men as in England. 
They were a manifestation of our degree of freedom. 


But in a total war one does not want people to 
use their freedom in this way. To win it, the Govern- 
ment has even to deny them their freedom altogether. 
It has, however reluctantly and tenderly, to apply 
the methods of a slave society to fill the factories, 
mines and shipyards. To offer money rewards to 
increase production—except in the form of deferred 
payments and post-war credits—is 
to get little forrader. For such 
rewards not ‘only give men the 
economic option to be idle, but, on 
a free market, cancel out the effect 
of increased production. By increas- 
ing spending power, they restrict 
war output. They can only be 
countered, as we are having to 
counter them to-day, by elaborate 
schemes of rationing and war sav- 
ings, into which—however necessary 
and valuable under the circum- 
stances—a great deal of effort has 
to go that might be used for more 
direct war purposes. 


All this has become increasingly 
familiar to us since the war began. 
To achieve our objects—which have 
little in common with the economic 
objects of peacetime—we have had 
and are having increasingly to 
modify our system of money re- 
wards—wages and dividends—and 
its complementary system of free 
spending. What we have found it 
far harder to do till now is to devise 
ways and means which will take the 
place of money and “ good-time ” 
prizes to stimulate men to super- 
lative labour. To a large extent we 
have relied on patriotism, some- 
times national and sometimes inter- 
national, to do the business. We 
have told men that they must work 
more and spend less, because their 
King and Country or the Cause of 
a Wider Humanity require it. And 
so strong is our instinctive national 
tradition of cohesion that the appeal 
has been far from unsuccessful. At 
certain moments, as during the 
Battle of Britain, when the enemy 
was manifestly knocking at our 
gates, or under the magic of Mr. 
Churchill's and Lord Beaverbrook's 
appeals of last year for Russia, such 
a summons made to an English 
civilian population produced aston- 
ishing results. Yet at other times, 
in a long-drawn-out war, the re- 
sponse to Patriotism and Humanity 
alone may show signs of flagging 


of August 6, 1842, 


This is not surprising, for human 
beings require something more per- 
sonal and immediately tangible than 
great abstractions, however true, as 
a day-by-day stimulus to action 
The usual reference to the sacrifice 
of the sailor, soldier and airman, 
however natural, is not altogether 
applicable. For it is too often for- 
gotten that sailors, soldiers and airmen do not serve and 
fight solely on patriotism. They are kept to the sticking- 
point by other moral factors, of which the most im- 
portant are pride—both corporate and personal—disci- 
pline and esprit de corps. These, under our present 
system of production, are seldom provided for the 
civilian. It is a matter in which I have long been inter- 
ested, for I used to produce Pageants, in the course of 
which I had to obtain many months of intensive pre- 
paratory production from large numbers of voluntary 
workers. And I cannot sometimes help reflecting that, 
had I employed only the methods still being used in this 
country’s civil life to beat the mightiest military machine 
the world has ever seen, I should have got poor results 
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HOW TO RECOGNISE THE RANKS OF AMERICAN ARMY, NAVY AND FLYING 


from our leather straps. Another easily 


Thousands of officers and men of the U.S. Forces are now in this country 
U.S. Naval officers having a star above the rings in place 


connection with preparations for the Second Front, and the strangeness of their 
insignia has puzzled many of the public, even those to whom the ranks of our 
own Forces are recognisable. This comprehensive chart of comparisons 

enable them to pick out the ranks of our American visitors. The uniform 
the U.S. Navy is, as in the case of the Royal Navy, of dark-blue cloth with 
yold lace and gilt buttons, though the chin-straps of the American caps are of 





is in the sleeve-rings, 


curl topping the sleeve-rings of 


British rank of Admiral of the Fleet has no equivalent in the U.S. Navy, which 
no Commodore rank. Other British 
are those of Field- Marshal and Marshal 
to differences in the U.S. and British Armies, 
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AIR. FORCE AND OVERCOAT SHO ER STRAPS 2.2-7uR a5 v 
V IN | THIS COUNTRY. SLEEVE-RINGS, SHOULDER-STRAPS AND BADGES COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE BRITISH FORCES. 
ence khaki is in general of a slightly darker and more greenish shade than our own, piping denoting the branch of service, principal ones being: blue piping, infantry ; 
place though trousers are sometimes to be seen of a much lighter shade than the yellow, cavalry; red, artillery; blue-and-gold, air forces (Army); green, military 
The : tunics. Uniforms of U.S. officers and men are of similar “cut,” and another police ; orange, ordnance; crimson, medical corps. These are the two Services 
fhich | distinctive note is the leather peak of the U.S. Army cap. The term “ Enlisted for there is no separate U.S. Air Force, the American air strength being directly 
the j Men" describes all non-commissioned ranks in the U.S. Army. Forage-caps are under Navy and Army administration. Airmen wear the same uniform as that 
Air worn by both officers and men, those ot the officers bearing black-and-gold piping of the Service to which they are attached, but have distinctive insignia 
rican for all branches of service, while those of the men bear distinctive coloured (Pictures of U.S. medals and decorations will be found on page 143.) 
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SEEM A STONE’S THROW AWAY: DOVE! 
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THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER, FROM 
20 MILES AWAY, AS SEEN ON A CLEAR 
SUMMER DAY. DOVER CASTLE STANDS 
Up (LEFT-CENTRE), SEEMING ONLY A 
STONE'S THROW DISTANT. THE CHANNEL 
LOOKS A MERE STRIP, BUT IT DIVIDES THE 
ALLIES’ AND AXIS’ FRONTS. [TAKEN BY 


TELESCOPIC LENS. (Copyright, ** The Times.” 
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HIS panoramic view of the white 
cliffs of Dover is brought miracu 
lously close to the French side of the 
Channel by the employment of infra-red 
filter and plate, with telescopic lens, 
used by the Germans to photograph 
the effect of their shells fired by the 
long-range guns placed at Cap Griz Nez. 
The stretch of coast visible in the upper 
picture is from the Shakespeare Cliff 
(left) to St. Margaret's Bay (right), the 
cliffs crowned to the left-centre by 
Dover Castle. The lower picture, on a 
larger scale, purports to reveal the target 
area of shells landing on the outskirts 
of Dover, shown by the smoke, and 
though Dover town is not visible, its 
barrage balloons may be faintly dis 
cerned. At the present time the Chan 
nel‘ that strip of water,"’ as an 
American general has recently described 
itis giving a headache to Adolf Hitler 
and his generals, who are left guessing 
as to when and where the Allied Second 
Front will open up from it Growing 
nervousness has been apparent in enemy 
circles, as American and Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces have landed in 
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A CLOSE-UP OF DOVER’S CLIFFS, 














WHERE BLACK SMOKE ON THE RIGHT MARKS GERMAN SHELLS FALLING NEAR DOVER 
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CLIFFS SEEN ACROSS THE CHANNEL FROM OCCUPIED FRANCE. 
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Continued.) 

the British Isles in ever-increasing num 
bers, and as the enemy is fully aware, 
a huge foree is only awaiting the 
favourable moment to be thrown across 


the Channel to the selected arena. The 





Germans have ordered French and 
Belgian nationals to quit the coast, and 
Marshal von Rundstedt, as reported re 
cently, is the last of the long procession 
of Nazi experts to inspect the Channel 

yast and order new precautions In 
Norway, elaborate measures have been 
taken, large selected forces sent there 
and new forts built; a Siegfried Line 
in the Low Countries is said to be under 
feverish construction, while an extended 
minefield is laid in the Skagerrak 


Meanwhile, apart from Commando test 





ing raids, one Channel port after another 
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Washington have afforded the enemy 
no clue, but Mr. Harry Hopkins, the 


President's closest confidant, on June 22 





spoke of a mighty United Nations 












offensive, with a second, third and fourth 
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NOT SHOWN IN THE PICTURE—FIRED UPON BY ENEMY LONG-RANGE GUNS AT CAP GRIZ NEZ, IN OCCUPIED FRANCE. a - 
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UST before the outbreak of the present 
war I completed the writing of one of 
the official volumes of the military history 
of the last. The words with which I con- 
cluded this piece of work were as follows: 
‘* The lesson is the old one : it is very difficult, 
against a foe who has got a start in tactical 
training, to improvise an army equally skilled, 
not in one form of warfare only but in several 
forms, even if the material be some of the 
best in the world.”” It might be thought that this sentence 
applied to a comparatively early period of the war, but 
this was far from being the case. It came at the end of a 
volume which dealt with the Battle of Arras, and covered 
operations up to the end of May 1917, and I venture to 
suggest that it acquires some interest to-day from the fact 
that it applies to a stage in the last war approximately the 
same as that which we have now reached in this. We had 
then been fighting for two years and ten months ; we have 
now been fighting for two years and eleven m:onths. I am 
not now going to make comparisons of the strategic situation 
then and now, but rather to consider the twin factors of 
experience and training. In 1917 the land forces of the 
British Empire had had unlimited experience, but in the 
principal theatre of the war, France and Belgium, this 
was partly cancelled by lack of training. In 1042, our 
Jand forces have had unlimited train- 
ing, but the greater proportion of 
them are lacking in experience. 

To quote my own words once 
more, the weakness as_ regards 
training in 1917 was due “to the 
enormous drain of casualties; to 
never-ending calls for working- 
parties, which narrowly limited the 
time available for instruction ; to the 
impossibility, owing to the extent of 
the front held by the British and the 
activity of the enemy on it, of taking 
divisions out of the line for sufficient 
training ; and to the shortage of good 
instructors in the home establish- 
ments.”” What time there was had to 
be largely devoted to preparation for 
the most urgent task, the set attack 
behind the great barrages of those 
days, and in this the troops became 
reasonably proficient. When they were 
called upon to improvise, to exploit, 
to develop, the case was very different. 
But at all events the best troops 
acquired the habit of dealing quickly 
with unexpected situations, and all 
were inured to the heaviest fire, and 
to making the best of things in the 
conditions of active service to which 
they had become accustomed. In 
the outer theatres, particularly in 
Palestine after the arrival of Allenby, 
who took over command straight 
from leading the Third Army in the 
Battle of Arras, the situation was 
better. Owing to a lower casualty 
rate, officers and non-commissioned 
officers remained in the combatant 
formations to profit by the lessons 
they had learnt, and the fighting was 
diverse, and frequently open’ in 
character. The Egyptian Expedition- 
ary Force reached a high standard 
of tactical skill so far as its own 
theatre was concerned, though units 
brought back to France in 1918 
caused mingled amusement and alarm 
among their comrades by the casual 
manner in which they moved. about 
in daylight within view of the enemy. 

In this war, the old Regular Army 
and a few Territorial Divisions gained 
some experience—under most dis- 
heartening conditions—during a few 
weeks only in the campaign in 
Belgium and France, and this applies 
to commanders as well as_ troops. 
Otherwise, the Malayan garrison 
having been lost, the only sources 
besides North Africa from which 
experience has been derived are the MAP (WITH KEY) 
campaign in East Africa, affecting 


only a few divisions, and not With the continued advance of the German Armies in the Don region, Russia’s supply problems have been eravely 
aggravated by further loss of centres of supply and manufacture. 
has deprived Hitler of the industrial victory he had calculated on when he seized the Ukraine. New factories and new 
mines in the Urals and beyond can provide arms, although Russian industry is short of machine-tools. As regards cereals, 
no less than 45 per cent. of Soviet wheat and 4i per cent. of rye were grown in the areas now occupied or menaced, 
Oil is increasingly in danger with Von Bock’s advance, for Baku provides over 70 per cent. of 
Soviet needs. Here, too, are the manganese mines which provide more of the ore than the rest of the world together. 
Our map shows the enerry advance since July 4, and Russia’s economic resources, lost and still existen:. 


altogether satisfactory as regards 
other campaigns ; a small campaign, 
to be measured by days, in the 
Balkans; a campaign only little 
longer, and again small in seale, in 
Norway; and a prolonged campaign 
of retreat in Burma, in which, once 
more, only a handful of divisions were engaged. North 
Africa has been another matter. There there has been 
both training and experience, and a good standard has been 
reached ; but this desert warfare requires acclimatisation, 
which the new troops sent out to replace heavy casualties 
have not always been given time to gain, and though all 
its experience is invaluable, some of the lessons are not 
for universal application in the tactical sense. Australian 
ofhcers who have returned to their own country with their 
formations have recently stated that even troops with 
considerable experience in the Western Desert of Egypt and 
in Libya now require a great deal of careful training. They 
are fortunate in one respect ; for the most effective training 
of all is that which follows experience under fire. It is the 
only form of training of which troops can readily grasp the 
full meaning and intention, because while they are receiving 
it the conditions of the battlefield are present in their minds. 

Phe situation as regards higher leadership and staff work 
is as difficult as that of the preparation of the troops for 


including the Crimea. 





THE GREAT WORLD 
TRAINING AND THE TEST OF BATTLE. 
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war. In the first piace, the Continental nations went to 
war under the command of leaders who had held equivalent 
commands in time of peace and had taken part in manceuvres 
in which large armies were engaged. The officers of the 
British Army, which consisted of little more than police 
forces in foreign stations and cadres for elementary training 
at home, had no such grounding. They did not handle 
large formations, and none of them had even passed through 
such a “ laboratory ” as the Germans and Italians deliber- 
ately crezted in Spain—and possibly the Russians created 
in Finland. We may have made matters stiil more difficult 
for ourselves by our suspicion of age, or even the appear- 
ance of age, though admittedly the strain of modern warfare 
demands youth to a greater extent than in past wars, and 
also calls for physical fitness. But as in this article I have 
got into the bad habit of quoting myself, I may allow this 
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We have also perhaps relied too much on 
those who have achieved promotion by the 
staff ladder, though that is not wholly our 
fault, and is always particularly likely to 
occur in a small army. But I cannot help 
thinking that if one were to examine closely 
the records of men who have risen by this 
ladder, one would find that the periods 
during which they were nominally serving 
with troops were even less important than 
appears on paper, because in many cases their technical 
work was being done for them by a junior, and in 
others they were often absent on courses, laudably 
striving to catch up. As a result of all these unfavourable 
factors, the country has been handicapped in its search 
for suitable leaders for a vastly expanded army, suddenly 
for the first time dowered with modern weapons, and the 
leaders appointed have been handicapped in their efforts 
to fit themselves for their tasks. The difficulties have been 
even greater in the case of the self-governing Dominions 
of the Empire, whose forces were almost entirely of the 
character of a militia, and in that of our Ally, the United 
States. Russia has been free from such problems, except 
the comparatively minor one brought about by political 
purges in the corps of officers, which has left some gaps 
in the higher and middle leadership. 

Yet to suggest that the picture 
is wholly unfavourable would be false 
both as regards troops and leaders. 
In this war we have not had the 
Regular Army cut to pieces in the 
first nine months, as happened in the 
last. The proportion which has 
survived, and which is now distri- 
buted throughout the whole of the 
military forces, is much higher. And 
the value of the training which it 
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indubitable. On the purely technical 
side, in weapon training, for example, 
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es ee ee. cen the Army of to-day is better grounded 
; ‘i SHIPBUILDING YARDS than that of 1917. I believe tactics 
} oy RAILWAY EQUIPMENT are also superior, though I suspect 
; = PLANTS that, for all our training manuals, 


tactical doctrine throughout the 
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THE GERMAN THRUST TO THE CAUCASUS, AND THE SOVIET’S GRAVE PROBLEM OF SUPPLIES : AN ECONOMIC 
CENTRES OF PRODUCTION OVER-RUN BY ENEMY ACTION AND THOSE STILL 
EXISTING, WITH VON BOC K’S APPROXIMATE ADVANCE SINCE JULY 


Map Reproduced from “* Life,” U.S.A. 


pleasant vice to run a little further, with a promise of 
future reform, and give as comment a passage from some 
lucubrations which have lately engaged me : ‘* Marlborough, 
racked by fearful headaches . Torstensson, Wallenstein, and 
Saxe, tormented by gout, and moving more often than not 
in a litter or carriage ; Redetzky, burdened with more than 
four-score years; Luxembourg, with his humped back ; 
Abercromby, with his weak sight; and in modern times 
Putnik, so frail that he rarely left a super-heated room—in 
these men will and intellect triumphed over their physical 
disabilities. And great as is the desirability of physical 
fitness in a general, any one of them was worth ten times 
what may be called the ' Boy Scout’ type of commander.” 
(I admire the Boy Scout, but the man who remains a Boy 
Scout at forty-five, without growing up, is not likely to 
become a great commander. Peter Pan may gain the 
victory over Captain Hook and his pirate crew, but Hook 
was scarcely an up-to-date commander, and his followers 
were not highly-trained tacticians.) 
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Prudent planning over the past ten years by Stalin 


Army is not as uniform as it might 
be. By means of battle-schools, great 
strides have been made towards the 
creation at home of conditions 


Zs 357 approximating to those of the 

d - battlefield. In this country we have 

cease 7209" lenty of good cor ders at all 
censapeang— 8 plenty g nman 

‘ levels, men who have won the 

ae confidence of their troops and who 

*Zaon merit it, while in the theatres of 

MAGNITOGORS war the Alexanders, the Gotts, the 

STERLITAMAN g Campbells, and the Lumsdens have 

i S MANGANESE = carried on the finest traditions in 


ob al sRow senior commands, and in the middle 
por and junior positions a batch of young 

y men have forced their way to the 
front. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that in the United Kingdom, 
if commanders are not gaining 
experience under conditions of active 
service against the enemy, they are 
gaining experience in the handling 
of large bodies of troops of all arms, 
and in particular that the problems 
of supply, by the judicious creation 
of “ accidents ” by the directing and 
umpiring staffs, can be made to 
resemble the real thing very closely. 
What is the respective value of 
training and experience ? This is a 
difficult question to answer, because 
at least some experience is gained 
during training, and training goes on 
during experience of active service. 
It has often been said that the best 
of all training is that which is gained 
under fire, and this is true up to a 
point. But it is not easy to ‘* break 
in” troops under modern conditions 
as they could be broken in during 
the last war, and if they are put 
into mobile warfare without a good 
grounding, it may be that there will 





4- not be much left to train. On the 


whole, I should be inclined to lay the 
greater stress on training. Its value 
was proved by the German Army of 
1914, which went to war virtually 
without experience yet, despite many 
mistakes, displayed good staff work, 
efficient tactics and, in general, steadi- 
ness under fire. Smallwars of the bush- 
whacking type develop character and individuality, which 
are certainly not to be despised, but such experience is not 
as a rule very helpful from the tactical point of view, and 
may be, in some respects, actually harmful. About leader- 
ship there should be no fears for the future. There may have 
been a vein of softness running through some sections of the 
community three years ago, connected with a particular phase 
in the development of our cultural and material civilisation—- 
both of which, and the former especially, possessed some 
lamentable defects—but I hope and believe that has been 
burnt out in the searing flames of war. Now there may be still 
a good deal of dross, but the true metal is more apparent 
every day in leaders and led alike. Yet we must never forget 
that we are facing a nation which was deliberately hardened 
for war long before war broke out, and that if the process 
was brutal and disgusting, both in its application and in its 
results, it was nevertheless highly efficient. In our case, it 
is the duty of the strong to go on helping the weaker to the 
attainment of a nobler and more durable type of hardness 
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CONCRETE BLOCK-HOUSE, SAID’ TO BE ONE OF THOUSANDS BUILT. 
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A MASSIVE CONCRETE REDOUBT ECTED ON THE FRENCH ATLAN 


‘ 


*‘ BATTERIE TODT"’: THIS HUGE STRONGHOLD IS BUILT OF STEEL AND CONCRETE 
WITH STRENGTHENED WALLS AS A PROTECTION AGAINST AIR ATTACK. 


For some time Germany has been sonstructing a powerful defence system along 
the Channel coast, to meet any threat of an Allied invasion. The above pictures 
show types of block-houses, gun emplacements and searchlight positions forming 
part of what the Nazis call ‘‘a second Westwall.’’ The “ Batterie Todt,"’ a 
gigantic concrete and steel stronghold, described as containing one of the heaviest 
long-range batteries on the Channel coast, is named after Fritz Todt, builder of 
the Siegfried Line and Hitler's military roads, who was killed on the Eastern 
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AN ENEMY SEARCHLIGHT POSITION ON THE COAST: DESIGNED TO PICK 
UP ANY BRITISH AIRCRAFT FLYING OVER OCCUPIED TERRITORY, 


COAST-LINE. ITs rs AND SMALL GRILLED WINDOWS, ARE PUZZLING. 


} 
OCCUPIED < 


ONE OF THE MANY BLOCK-HOUSES AND GUN EMPLACEMENTS IN 
FRANCE WHICH THE GERMANS HAVE BUILT ALONG THE CHANNEL SHORES. 
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Front. Less obvious is the immense block-house erected on the Atlantic coast 
which, as shown, is devoid of gun-casements or guns The enemy is known to 
have built concrete and steel U-boat shelters on this coast German radio, on 
July 28, boasted of “ thousands of fortifications" in northern France, built in 
depth. This recent German stressing of these alleged invulnerable defences, widely 
broadcast, together with Dr. Goebbels’ boasts of great numbers of picked German 
forces taken to the Western Front, is at least curious 
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HEN Lord Baldwin was Mr. Baldwin and Prime 
Minister, the popular Press used to send reporters 
to Victoria, what time he was comfortably settling 
down in the train for Aix-les-Bains, and record the 
he was taking for the journey. 


literature which 
““ Weekly papers’’ used to be recorded, amongst 
which was doubtless (as the speculative historians 
say) The Illustrated London News ; and there were 
always thrillers and detective-stories. The assur- 
ance helped his already vast popularity. Sighs 
of relief were breathed by a large part of the 
electorate. ‘‘ Every night I read a bit of a shocker 
in bed,” said the ordinary elector to himself, ‘‘ and 
I’ve always felt rather apologetic about it; but 
what is good enough for the Prime Minister should 
be good enough for me, and I need not be 
ashamed of sharing the relaxations of so eminent 
a man.” 

I confess that, amongst many others, I did. 
I don’t very much now; although I admit that I 
have just read the last Thorndyke book of R. Austin 
Freeman (who turns out, surprisingly, to be eighty, 
but not surprisingly a trained doctor and scientist), 
because I could not resist it—nor, for that matter, 
a new Sayers or Christie on the old lines. But, 
generally speaking, in a world so full of murder and 
so urgently contemporary, I find that during the 
war I have been indulging in what the puny sub- 
men, sicklied o’er with the cast of inadequate 
thought, used to call ‘‘ escapism.”’ I have been 
reading ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ 
Chaucer, Byron, and Thucydides. That has been 
an automatic, and not unhealthy, reaction ; but Iam 
now tempted to go back to the shockers (the old 
gentlemen and middle-aged ladies are still writing 
them, through sheer interest in the téchnique), be- 
cause they are now historically established as a 
respectable branch of literature which will be investi- 
gated later on, by professors who could not possibly 
write a line of verse, but will be able to write reams 
of investigating prose. We have been through a 
chapter in literary history without noticing it ; we 
have seen a new genre established, thinking it be- 
neath notice ; and we haven’t observed that many 
of the best literary brains have been devoted to it, 
simply because so : 
many feeble brains 
were devoted to it ; 


and we haven't 
noticed that the 
best writers. of 


detective-stories in 
our time have had 
much more _intel- 
lect, wit and pathos 
in them than the 
obedient followers 
of the old novelists 
with their set back- 
grounds and their 
eternal triangles. 
Mr. John Carter, 
that eminent biblio- 
grapher, is quoted 
as saying: ‘“ Even 
if the output of 
detective - stories 
stopped to-morrow, 
the vogue has been 
long enough for the 
production of a 
body of literature 
which the Taines 
and the _  Saints- 
burys of the future 
will not be able to 
ignore, even should 
they wish.”” Taine 
I did not know; 
nor could; Saints- 
bury I knew, and 
knew well. All was 
fish that came to 
his net; and if he 
were reborn 300 
years hence, he 
would, keeping his 


Outstanding am 
by Mr. James de R 


Tory views about politics and morals, sit down to 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


weed out the best (with unerring judgment and 
infinite gusto) from the vast masses of detective- 
stories, as he sat down long ago to find merits 
and defects in the voluminous works of Calprenéde 
and Scudéry. 
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A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT; PRESENTED TO 
THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER’S RED CROSS AND ST. JOHN FUND SALE. 





TWO ILLUMINATED PAGES FROM AN EARLY FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH BOOK OF HOURS FROM THE STUDIO OF PAUL DE LIMBOURG, 
IT COMPRISES EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE AND FIVE SMALLER MINIATURES AND HAS BEEN GIVEN BY MR. 


It began with Poe, whom Abraham Lincoln 





*” Murder for Pleasure.” 
Story. By Howard Haveraft. Illustrated. 
(Peter Davies ; 


by Nicholas Blake. 


10s. 6d.) 


The Life and Times of the Detective 
With an Introduction 


apparently admired; it went on to Gaboriau 
and Boisgobey in France (celebrated in verse by 
Andrew Lang, but dull to read now), and Wilkie 
Collins (whose ‘‘ Moonstone" is the best of its 
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kind) and then, with Conan Doyle and the wizard 
of Baker Street, it 
established ; 
have done 
against the evil-doer is not popular could 


settled down. The form was 
except for Simenon, 
countries where justice 
not 
develop it; but in England and America it has 
flourished. 

Mr. Haycraft, as faithful recorder, sets down 
the names and achievements of scores of people 
in both countries who have left but perish- 
able goods. As critic he is sound; the winners 
he picks are definitely winners; and he hand- 
somely admits that, on the whole, up to the 
present the English have had more good men 
than the Americans, and that the leading 
Englishwomen are better than the leading Ameri- 
can women, who tend rather to sentiment. He 
demarcates periods; there was a time when 
the chess-problem thing was the vogue (‘‘ The 
Cask’’ is the best example), and then there 
came a time when humanity broke in, and 
the characters leapt to life and a part-tragic 
novel and part-detective story, such as Miss Sayers’ 
“Nine Tailors,’ occurred. He is privy to the 
discussions, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
amongst story-writers themselves, who rule that 
this trick and the other are vieux jeu, and 


“* foreigners,” 
little with it; 


can no longer be employed, except by the 
vulgar. He says so much, in fact, about 
the technique of the detective-story, that I 


think any habitual reader of such things will 


keep a keen eye on the next performers, 
and therefore more easily detect the truly 
original ones. Some, like myself, may com- 
bine that with a taste for good writing— 


which reconciled us to even the most un- 


likely ‘‘-Father Brown” stories of G. K. 
Chesterton. 
There are a few mistakes in the book: 


e.g., A. G. Macdonell was not killed in London 
in an air raid, but died in his bathroom 
at Oxford—and, I may add, the author, with 
a view to the second of his many future 


editions, might look up the detective-stories 
which that much-loved man wrote under the 
name of “ Neil 
Gordon.”’ There 


are omissions (I 
didn’t know before 
this that ‘‘ Nicholas 
Blake ’’ was C. Day 
Lewis) pointed out 
in the preface : for 
example, C. H. B. 
Kitchin’s masterly 


“Death of My 
Aunt.” But the 
astonishing thing 
is that a man 


trying to cover so 
much ground has 
actually covered 
so much ground, 
and_ picked __ihis 
people so well. 

I won't give 
list. But I 
make one 
There are 
photo- 


easy 


| ee 


the 
must 
protest. 
scores of 
graphs of detec- 
tive-story writers 
in the book. Some 
of them I know, 
and I know the 
little pictures to 
be libels. In the 
mass, with certain 
exceptions, the 
young authors look 
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like smooth-faced 
ood he 
JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD. n les, and t 
c é elder ones (male) 
French Book of Hours given = 
printed edition of Homer, like thugs, and 


(female) like baby- 
farmers. Fewer and 
better pictures are 
for the next edition. 

When that comes out I shall hold my head up, 


and ostentatiously read in the train a now-established 
branch of English literature. 


What will the next be ? 


The great drive for waste paper goes om, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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CIVILIANS PLAYED THEIR VALIANT PART 
AMONG THE RUINS OF SEBASTOPOL. GIRL 
VOLUNTEERS CARRYING A WOUNDED 
RUSSIAN SOLDIER THROUGH THE STREETS. 
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s A GERMAN TANK CREW AMONG THE RUINS OF SEBASTOPOL. IT TOOK TWENTY-FIVE 
DAYS OF VIOLENT BOMBARDMENT TO LAY WASTE THE FORTRESS. 
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NAZI ORGIES OF DESTRUCTION: 


SHATTERED SEBASTOPOL 
AND TOLSTOY’S DESECRATED SHRINE. 


—— iain 
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THE SHRINE OF THE GREAT RUSSIAN WRITER TOLSTOY, AT YASNAYA POLYANA, AFTER THE GERMANS HAD PASSED BY. (LEFT.) THE 


BURNED-OUT BEDROOM. (RIGHT.) THE ROOM IN WHICH TOLSTOY WROTE “WAR AND PEACE,’ CONVERTED BY THE GERMANS INTO 
A PLACE FOR DRUNKEN ORGIES. 
































THE PICTURES WERE TAKEN WHEN THE RUSSIANS REOCCUPIED YASNAYA POLYANA, 
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= GERMAN TROOPS IN ALL THAT 1S LEFT OF ONE OF SEBASTOPOL S MAIN STREETS 
{ A GLAD SIGHT FOR DESTRUCTIVE GERMAN EYES! 
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, TWO OF THE FIRST GERMAN TANKS TO REACH THE BATTERED HARBOUR OF SEBASTOPOL 
AFTER THE GALLANT RUSSIAN RESISTANCE HAD BEEN BROKEN. 








Desecration and vandalism are integral in the German character. Wherever German 
troops pass, they leave the mark of the beast, and the shrine of Russia's greatest 
writer, Tolstoy, was no exception to this rule of substituting “ Kultur’ for culture 
When the Germans occupied Yasnaya Polyana, they proceeded systematically to ruin 
the Tolstoy Museum there, first destroying records and library, and then converting 
the novelist’s home into a place for drunken orgies. The two pictures we reproduce 
are a sign manual of the New Disorder in Europe. The other pictures on this page 
are supplementary to those of Sebastopol published in ‘ The Illustrated London 
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SEBASTOPOL’S DEFENDERS FOUGHT TO THE LAST IN THE STREETS. GERMAN TROOPS 
ARE SEEN SPOTTING REMAINING CENTRES OF RESISTANCE. 


News "’ last week, and show other aspects of the ruined fortress before and during 
the German occupation After twenty-five days of what is perhaps the severest 
bombardment any target has had to suffer, there was little left but ruins for 
von Manstein’s victorious army to occupy! Even after the fortress had capitulated 
Russian troops and civilian defenders continued to fight among the rubble of the 
streets. If the Germans glory in destruction, then the sight of the wrecked towr 
must have been indeed a triumph.in the eyes of those besieging German troops 
who lived to enter it. One hundred thousand of them never reached it! 
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KING HAAKON’S 70TH BIRTHDAY: GREAT PARADE IN HYDE PARK. 


HAAKON’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY : THE NORWEGIAN MERCHANT NAVY 


CONTINGENT MARCH PAST THE SALUTING-BASE IN HYDE PARK. 
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NAVAL AIR ARMS OF THE ROYAL NORWEGIAN AIR 
MARCH PAST THE DAIS. 
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THE COMBINED MILITARY AND 
FORCES 
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NORWEGIAN ARMY MARCHES PAST: IT WAS LED BY COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
MAJOR-GENERAL BEICHMANN, 


THE ROYAL 
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A DETACHMENT OF THE NORWEGIAN WOMEN’S AUXILIARY SERVICE. THIS WAS 
THE FIRST TIME THIS SERVICE HAD MADE ITS OFFICIAL APPEARANCE, J 


NORWEGIAN RED CROSS IN THE PARADE: THERE WAS ALSO A CONTINGENT 


OF WOMEN WHO FORM THE NORWEGIAN RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 


THE 


King Haakon VII. of Norway celebrated his seventieth birthday in London on 
Monday, August 3. An impressive contingent of his loyal subjects—to whom he 
is a symbol of their country's determination to regain its freedom, marched past 
King in Hyde Park. This military parade and people's procession then 
Many of the Norwegians 
King Haakon have escaped from Norway 
to England in raids made 


thus demonstrated 
the fall of their 


their loyalty to 
country or have been brought 
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NORWEGIAN NATIONALS, WITH THEIR BABIES, 
THESE MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN HAVE ALL ESCAPED 


MARCH PAST THE ROYAL DAIS 
FROM NORWAY. 
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OLAF AND CROWN PRINCESS MARTHA 
HYDE PARK, 


HAAKON WITH CROWN PRINCE 
AT THE SALUTING-BASE IN 


KING 


NORWEGIAN CHILDREN, SOME IN NATIONAL COSTUME, CURTSEY 


TO THEIR KING. 
EACH CHILD HOLDS HIS COUNTRY’S FLAG. } 


led by 
Norwegian 


the band of the Royal Air 

Government, children, the 
services of both men and women 
which are working for the Allied cause in this country. As a special tribute 
to the King, who was born a Danish Prince, a party of Danish people also 
took part. With King Haakon at the saluting-base were Crown Prince Olaf 
and Crown Princess Martha 


The parade was 
members of the 
and all the various 


by Commando troops. 
Force, followed by 
seamen's contingent, 
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A GERMAN “‘ E”’-BOAT, 
A NAVAL PRIZE, CAP- 
TURED BY _ BRITISH 
COASTAL CRAFT IN THE 
CHANNEL, LED TO A 
BRITISH PORT, FLYING 
THE WHITE ENSIGN. 


During one of the many 
engagements between 
British and enemy small 
craft in the vicinity of the 
Channel on July 31, a 
German “E”-boat was 
defeated and captured by 
a small force of coas 
craft. In a short but 
punishing engagement, the 
accurate fire of our Oe6cr- 
likon guns smashed through 
the hull and wrecked the 
commanding officer’s cabin 
and killed many of 
crew. These “E”’-boats 
are strongly armed with 
twin torpedo-tubes, two 
20-mm. guns, two machine- 
guns, and are driven by 
three Daimler-Benz Diesel 
engines. 








Bomber Command on 
July 31, in pursuance of its 
policy to obliterate Ger- 
many’s munition cities, 
hammered Dusseldorf, the 
— steel city on the 

hine with a —— 
of over 500,000. ur pic- 
ture shows how the burnt 
and shattered dock area 
appeared after a  fifty- 
minute deluge of bombs, 
including over 150 two- 
tonners. Many fires were 
raging twelve hours later 
when the air picture was 
taken by a reconnaissance 
‘plane. An area of about 
twelve acres near the docks 
was completely devastated. 
Among those wrecked or 
badly damaged were the 
Stahlwerk Kreiger steel- 
casting works, the engineer- 
ing shops of De Limon 
Fluhme, the steel tube fac- 
tory Phoenix A. G. Rohren- 
werk, and chemical, tex- 
tile and other factories. 
{ndustrial, business and 
other property was exten- 

sively damaged. 
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EVENTS. AT SEA AND BY AIR— 
DUSSELDORF ABLAZE. 







JAPANESE BOMBS BURSTING IN THE BAY OF DUTCH HARBOUR, ALEUTIAN ISLES, THE 
PRINCIPAL U.S. BASE, ON JUNE 3 AND 4. THIS, THE FIRST ATTACK ON THE ALEUTIAN 
ISLES, FAILED TO DAMAGE MILITARY WORKS 





* 


THE STEEL CITY OF DUSSELDORF BLAZING WHERE THE 
R.A.F. WREAKED ENORMOUS DAMAGE IN FIFTY MINUTES. 
LETTERS SHOW: (A) CUSTOM HOUSE BURNING ; (B) WAREHOUSES 7 Ne f _ 
BURNT OUT; (C) COMMERCIAL CENTRES GUTTED AND SMOKING. 





<es 
———— 


RESCUING THE TWENTY-EIGHT SURVIVORS OF THE TORPEDOED “ AVILA STAR” AFTER THE JAPANESE LANDINGS AT KISKA, ALEUTIAN ISLANDS: U.S. BOMBERS BURNT ONE 

TWENTY DAYS" DRIFTING IN THE ATLANTIC, IN WHICH TWO ENGLISH GIRLS OF ENEMY TRANSPORT AND DAMAGED A CRUISER. OTHER TRANSPORTS, HOWEVER, LANDED 
EIGHTEEN SHOWED UNFLINCHING COURAGE. TROOPS ON THE ISLAND. 

Among the epics of heroism at sea that of the survivors of the liner “Avila Star” ranks high The photograph (top, right) shows the determined Japanese attempt to control the Aleutian Islands 

Res-:ued after twenty days by a Portuguese sloop, the open boat set out with thirty-nine souls, from Dutch Harbour, the main U.S. base, off Alaska, to Kiska Harbour (in the lower picture), 

eleven dying of exposure and a twelfth ten minutes after the rescue. Among them were two towards the extreme west of the archipelago, whose extremity points towards the Japanese islands 


young English girls, Patricia Traunton and “ Johnny” Ferguson, who left the Argentine to volunteer 


Attempts upon Dutch Harbour failed, but on June 21, at Kiska, and Attu Island (farther west) 


for war service. Throughout the awful ordeal their courage and endurance set an example to the others. the enemy established landings. At Kiska they lost a transport, and a cruiser was damaged 
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A BRITISH ARMOURED DIVISION MOVING 


In all discussions and deliberations on the possibilities of the Second Front, 
it is a commonplace that armoured divisions will play a vital part as the 
spearheads of any striking forces thrown against the enemy. It was the 
lack of armoured divisions that led to Dunkirk; their provision in sufficient 
numbers may yet lead to Berlin. Some idea of the diversity of the com- 
ponent units which go to form an armoured division in the field is given in 
this drawing by our special artist; some notion may be gathered, too, of the 


problems involved in transporting such a force to the Continent. Our artist 
has depicted an armoured division moving into action—a picture necessarily 
compressed to cover the various sections of such a division, and showing only 
the leading units of the long streams of many hundreds of supply vehicles, 
which in reality would stretch for about a hundred miles behind the advanced 
forces. In the far distance, a reconnaissance force of armoured cars forms 
a covering screen, behind which the forward regiments of the tank force are 





| 


INTO ACTION: A PANORAMIC VIEW WHICH INCLUDES ALL THE | 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN 
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PTAIN BRYAN 


Jur artist 
ecessarily 
ving only 
vehicles, 
advanced 
irs forms 
force are 


| 
| 
| 


DE GRINEAU, 


oy <= 2s, 


FAs 


ALL THE COMPONENT UNITS THAT GO TO MAKE UP AN ARMOURED 


DETAILS SUPPLIED. 


FROM OFFICIAL 


seen advancing, covered on their flanks by anti-tank guns and closely followed 
by motorised infantry and Armoured Brigade H.Q. © Behind this comes another 
armoured force, followed by 25-pounder artillery. On the road to the left 
of the panorama, sappers are at work bridging a mine crater, while anti-tank 
motorised infantry and tanks on transporters are moving up under cover 
To the right of the 


infantry 


guns, 
of anti-aircraft guns, armoured cars and anti-tank guns. 
picture, 


in the distance, below a ‘ Mustang’’ army co-operation ‘plane, 
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COMPONENT UNITS OF A_ BRITISH ARMOURED DIVISION 




























A. ARMOURED CAR REGT L. FIELD PARK R.E. 

B. ARMOURED REGIMENTS. M. SIGNALS. 

C. ARMOURED BRIGADE 4.Q. N. TANK TRANSPORTERS 

D. MOTOR BATTALION. O. ARMOURED BRIGADES 
SUPPLIES R.A.S.C. 

—. INFANTRY BATTALIONS P. INFANTRY BRIGADES 

PLIES RLA.S.C, 

F. ANTI-TANK REGIMENT Q. ARMOURED BRIGADES 
coy. R.A.O.C 

G ARTILLERY REGIMENTS R. INFANTRY BRIGADES 


25- POUNDERS COY. R.A.O.C 


H. LIGHT ANTI- AIRCRAFT REG! S$. TANK RECOVERY R.A.O.C. 


I ADVANCED DiV, HQ. T LIGHT FIELD AMBULANCE, 
RAMC 


J. ARMY-AIR. CO-OPERATION. U. FIELD AMBULANCE DRESSING 
STATION R.A.M.C. 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 


FIELD COYS. RE. Vv 
MILITARY POLICE 





SECTION OF AN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


the centre can be seen 
and dispersed over the 
in the foreground, are 


battalions are de-bussing and moving forward. In 
advanced divisional H.Q. Armoured Command vehicles, 
whole area are many anti-aircraft guns. On the right, 


R.A.O.C. repair shops and recovery units, with R.A.M.C. ambulances and a 
field dressing-station. Coming into view on the roads behind the advance 
are the heads of the R.A.S.C. supply columns, which bring petrol, ammunition 


and food to the striking for 
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A THOUSAND BOMBERS OVER GERMANY—B.B.C. RECONSTRUCTS 


BOMBERS THAT HAVE RAIDED GERMANY ARE NIDED BY THIS “‘ CHANC LIGHT AS THEY 


COME IN TO THEIR BASES IN THE EARLY MORNING LIGHT. 
: ‘BOMBING UP” A “‘ LANCASTER” BEFORE A RAID: ARMOURERS WERE FEATURED 
pqResoooseeeay ae * 
; ; IN THE B.B.C. VERSION OF A THOUSAND-BOMBER RAID. 


MEMBERS OF AN AIR 

CREW, PREPARING FOR 

THEIR PART IN THE 

COMING RAID, CHECK 

OVER THEIR RATIONS 

HEPFORE CLIMHING INTE ‘ 

THE BKOMEER = CARRIER-PIGEONS, IN THEIR TIN CASES, WAITING TO BE LOADED IN THE PDEPARTING 
BOMBERS. THEY HAVE SAVED THE LIVES OF MANY AIRMEN. 


SILENCE 





| ee 
cat aT 


~ ee at ssn rn el 


W.A.A.F. WIRELESS TELEPHONISTS, WHO KEEP IN TOUCH FROM THE CONTROL ROOM WITH THE BOMBER 2 


AS DUMB AS YOU LOOK,"’ SAYS THE NOTICE IN THE BRIEFING-ROOM, ¢ 
CREWS, GIVING A CREW PERMISSION TO LAND. 


WHER! BHOMEER CREWS RECEIVI THEIR FINAL SECRET INSTRUCTIONS, 


A thousand-bomber raid! What does it mean to the men and women who August 6, when it presented a special feature in the Home Service, 
prepare for it, and to the crews who fly the heavy bombers to their target ? entitled “One Thousand Bombers a Night."’ Our pictures, taken at a heavy 
What does it sound like to the Germans when the crescendo of bursting bombs bomber station from which “ Lancasters " operate, spotlight various incidents 
rises in an ever-quickening fury as British ‘' Lancasters,"’ “ Stirlings’’ and included in the broadcast programme. In a dramatic feature lasting one hour, 
Wellingtons’ saturate the defences and unleash their loads of death and the B.B.C covered the tremendous organisation involved r operating 

destruction? The B.B.C attempted to answer these questions on Thursday, thousand bombers over the target in a night, from the moment the Commander 
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CTS | GIGANTIC RAID: PICTURES OF SOME FEATURED INCIDENTS. 














MBER & 














READY TO TAKE OFF. QUEUED-UP, THEY AWAIT THEIR TURN. IN THE THOUSAND-BOMBER RAIDS, THEY LEFT AT ONE-MINUTE INTERVALS. 


> WHEELED INTO POSITION, ONE OF THE *“ LANCASTERS "" AWAITS THE FINAL TAKE-OFF SIGNAL. CAREFUL TIMING IS ESSENTIAL IN SUCH AN OPERATION é 





, FULLY “ BOMBED-UP,”” AND WITH THE CREW AT THEIR POSTS, A LANCASTER "" ROARS INTO THE AIR ON ITS WAY TO ITS TARGET FOR ToO-NtGurT.” r 


= ; 
in-Chief, Bomber Command, receives a favourable weather report, to the examin- German air-raid warnings were heard, and a brief, vivid impression given of 
ation of photographs brought back by reconnaissance aircraft some days later the target city before the raid The description of the raid itself included 
Among other incidents, listeners heard the ‘Get ready'’ message being scenes in bombers, reports from crews in action, scenes in fighter and coastal 
dictated to bomber stations all over Britain. Armourers and ground crews were aircraft drawing off opposition from aerodromes in occupied countries, and an 
heard at work on aircraft The briefing-room was visited, and a sound impression of the bewilderment and demoralisation in flak ind searchlight 


picture was painted of bombers climbing thick and fast int the skies posts as the ttack gr 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE 
WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


SIR FRANCIS YOUNG- 
HUSBAND. 
The death of this 
world-famous soldier- 
explorer took place 
on July 31 at the age 
of seventy-nine. In 
1903-4 he led the 
Tibet Mission which 
netrated to the 
a City of 
hasa. He was also 
caneiied with the 
successive attempts 
on Mount Everest. 


SIR CHARLES 
SARGANT. 

A Lord Justice of ii 
4 Appeal, 1923-28, and ? 
\ a Judge of the Chan- 

cery Division, 1913- 

23, Sir Charles Sar- 

ant died on July 23. 

mn in 1856, he was 
created a knight in : 

1913, and sworn ai 

member of the Privy : 

Council in 1923. : 


M. ANDRE PHILIP. 
M. Philip, ex-Social- 
ist deputy for Lyons, 
and one of the most 
important leaders of 
the French “ under- 
ground ” movement, 
has come to Britain 
at the request of 
General de Gaulle, 
and been appointed 
National Commis- ° 
sioner for the Interior ‘ ; 

and for Labour. ~ , pot 


“ (L. TO R.) 


OF U.S. ARMY AIR CORPS; 


Air Marshal Sir A. T. H 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL C. 

OF U.S. BOMBER COMMAND IN BRITAIN ; GENERAL C. SPAATZ, CHIEF 

AND AIR MARSHAL SIR A. T. HARRIS, 
CHIEF OF R.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND, CONFER TOGETHER. 

During a visit by General Eisenhower, commanding U.S. troops in Great Britain, 


arris to a U.S. 
Britain, American and British Air Chiefs conferred together. 


Aue. 8, 1942 


SIR FLINDERS 
PETRIE. 
Professor Sir Flinders 
. Petrie, the great 
Egyptologist, died in 
: Jerusalem on July 28. 
: Archzology in Egypt 
? was his main subject, 
? and the effect of his 
work in Egypt is seen 
throughout the realm 
of archeological ex- 
cavation all over the 
world 


— 


J 
DR. H. E. D. 
BLAKISTON. 

i} For thirty-one years / 
i Prosident of Trinity / 
? College, Oxford, and j 

Vice-Chancellor of the j 
University from 1917 i 
to 1920. Dr. Blakis: 
ton died on July 29. 
Until his retirement 
in 1938 he had spent 
every year, oo 


ed 


THE HON. EVELYN 
BARING. 

Mr. Baring, who is 
the son of Lord 
Cromer, has been 
appointed Governor 
of Southern Rhodesia 
and also a Knight 
Commander of the 
Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. Mr. 
Baring served for 
eight years in the 
Indian Civil Service. 
He retired in 1934. : 


EAKER, COMMANDING GENERAL 


Army Air Corps stationed in Great 
Air Marshal 


Harris has recently broadcast to Germany a promise of things to come. 


THE OFFICERS AND MEN, WITH COMM 
BESIDES COMMANDER MIERS, V.C., 


A commanding officer who took his submarine into an eremy harbour in the Mediterranean to 
attack shipping, recently took his men to Buckingham Palace. Four officers and twenty-four men 
of the submarine “‘ Torbay ” were decorated. Commander Miers, D.S.O. and Bar, received the V.C. ; 


QUEEN MARY VISITS A MIXED HEAVY A.-A. BATTERY: HER MAJESTY SHAKES HANDS 
WITH ONE OF THE A.T.S. OFFICERS DURING HER INSPECTION. 
Accompanied by the Duchess of Gloucester, Queen Mary recently paid a visit to a mixed heavy 


A.-A. battery and watched with keen interest A.T.S. women at work alongside the gunners. 
These women are doing splendid work on the gun sites, and have been highly praised by the men. 


DER MIERS, V.C. (CENTRE), OF THE SUBMARINE 
FOUR OFFICERS AND TWENTY-FOUR MEN RECEIVED DECORATIONS. 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 


“TORBAY,” AT A RECENT INVESTITURE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Lieut. H. A. Kidd, the D.S.O.: Lieuts. Chapman and Verscoyle-Campbell, the D.S.C. and 
Bars to the D.S.C.; twenty of the crew the D.S.M., and the other four Bars to the D.S.M. 
This was the first time that officers and men had received their awards at the same investiture. 


CIARA IAAT ee 


HER MAJESTY CHATS WITH MISS TANNER 


-——— mr eS 


| THE QUEEN VISITS THE CANADIAN RED CROSS: 
(SECOND FROM RIGHT), WHO WAS RECENTLY AWARDED THE GEORGE MEDAL. 


| Her Majesty the Queen recently inspects>d seven mobile kitchens which have been presen ted by 
Canadian women to the Canadian Red Cross for the use of troops and in “ blitzed” areas. The 
Queen is seen chatting with Miss Tanner, who was awarded the G.M. for her work during a raid, 
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THE STEN GUN: THE NEW BRITISH MACHINE-GUN EXPLAINED IN DETAIL. 


Dkawn BY OUR Special Artist G. H. Davis, FroM DETAILS FURNISHED BY THE WaR OFFICE AND MINISTRY OF SUPPLY. 


THREE TYPES Ob STEN GUN: 





IN EACH CASE THE ONLY DIFFERENCE IS 
IN THE OUTWARD APPEARANCE OF THE 






MARK I 
LENGTH~35 IN 
WEIGHT~ 8 8 






HANDLE 
FOR LEFT WAND. 













































4 MARK IL 
LENGTH ~ 30WN. 
WEIGHT ~ 63418 
MAJORITY OF 
Oya CONTINENTAL 
WEAPONS. 
Sag (2} WHEN THE COCKING HANDLE HOLE 
IN THE BREECH BLOCK IS DEAD 
. eo S THe COCKING. HANDLE id 
THE SIMPLICITY. OF THE GUN]. i INSERTED. 
; : NAAJN AND 
SAFETY SLOTS. 
~% 
COCKING 
HANDLE. 
& ; 
(A) by tata CAP 1S ADDED. 
\< FIT SLOTS 
E LOCKE BY 
ean CAP CLOCKWISE. 
t P 





¢ NEXT THE BUTT IS SLID 
INTO POSITION. THE LUG 
FITS INTO THE SLOT AND 1 LOCKS. 





1S RAISED 
THE MAGAZINE CUPPED ON 
AND TUE GUN'IS READY FOR USE 


SIMPLIFIED TOMMY-GUN THAT FIRES ALMOST ANY TYPE OF 9-MM. AMMUNITION AT 550 ROUNDS A MINUTE, AND NEEDS NO OIL. 


Britain’s latest infantry weapon, the Sten gun, already used in Commando raids | and the gun is designed to function without the use of lubricating oil. It is 
and issued to the Home Guard, is explained in detail in these drawings. Its | very easy to strip and assemble, as our drawings clearly show. The cartridges 
effectiveness has been proved, but its outstanding characteristics are its simplicity are held in the end of the magazine by two lips, and are fed forward by means 
in manufacture and operation, and the fact that it will fire almost any type of of a spring; horns on the breech-block push the cartridge from under the lips 
9-mm. ammunition ‘‘ found by the wayside."’ The ‘Sten "’ machine-carbine, to | and into the breech. When the round is fired, the recoil forces back the breech- 
give it its official description, is being manufactured in huge quantities. Designed | block, which carries with it the spent cartridge-case, held in position by the 
as an in-fighting weapon, it has an effective range up to nearly 200 yards The extractor. The button marked “A” in the drawings is pressed when the gun is 
magazine holds 32 rounds, and the gun is capable of firing SSO rounds per minute, used for continuous automatic firing; when pressed back from the other side of 
including the time taken in changing the magazines. It is light in weight, and the gun (marked ““R" in one of the drawings) it transforms the weapon into a 
so simple in design that it has been facetiously called the ‘* Woolworth Gun.” single-shot rifle. In its backward journey, the cartridge-case comes into contact with 


There are only about four dozen parts, including springs, screws, washers, etc., | the ejector, which extracts the case and ejects it through a hole in the side of the gun 
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A MILK GEYSER: 


THE CONVERSION OF SKIM 
MILK INTO POWDER. 











IN EVERY QUART OF MILK PRODUCED BY A COW THERE 

ARE 127 GRAMMES OF SOLIDS AND FOUR-FIFTHS OF A 

QUART OF WATER. THE SOLIDS ARE BROKEN UP (LEFT 

TO RIGHT, ABOVE) INTO 37 GRAMMES OF FAT; 35 MILLI- 

GRAMMES OF VITAMINS A, B, C, D, E, K ; 24 GRAMMES OF 

CASEIN ; 7 GRAMMES OF ALBUMIN ; 9 GRAMMES OF SALTS, 
AND 50 GRAMMES OF LACTOSE. 


HERE is nothing new in the drying of foodstuffs, 

for it is learned from Marco Polo that the Tartars 

dried milk in the thirteenth century, but the custom 
appears to have lapsed, and surplus skim milk, left 
in large quantities beneath the cream that is used for 
making butter, used to be thrown to the pigs or calves ; 
now these animals live on properly balanced foods and 
the mineral and protein-rich skim milk is dried for 
human consumption. It is estimated that America’s 
1942 milk production will almost certainly set a record 
of 62,500,000 tons. Of this, almost half will be bottled 
to be consumed as whole fresh milk, many tons will be 
converted into powdery dried milk, and still more into 
half-dried or evaporated milk. This country, cut off 
from her Scandinavian supplies of dairy products, 
cannot produce enough milk to feed her enormous 
population, and also make sufficient quantities of butter, 
cheese, and dried and evaporated milk, but the tide of 
these necessities which U.S. farmers are now producing 
and lease-lending to England is enormous, far higher 
than the most optimistic estimate advanced last year. 











THE DRY YIELD FROM A QUART OF MILK IS 5 OZ. OF 
PROTEIN, FAT, CARBOHYDRATES, SALTS AND VITAMINS. 
THE WATER YIELD AMOUNTS TO FOUR-FIFTHS OF A QUART. 


THE 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


FINAL STEP IN THE CONVERSION OF SKIM M 
OF THE 


NEWS 


ILK INTO POWDER: A BLAST OF POWDER 
DRY-MILK PLANT'S STORAGE ROOM. 


ISSUING 


FROM THE CEILING 


PORT 
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A “CYCLONE” DRIER FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF MILK POWDER. 


A “CYCLONE ’’ DRIER FOR MILK POWDER: SUPERHEATED AIR SEPARATES THE WATER FROM THE SKIM MILK. 


use at a time when fresh milk is scarce. Evaporated milk, which is whole milk 


This huge machine, operating night and day, converts skim milk into powder | 
half its liquid volume. can also be kept almost 


A blast of superheated air in the cone removes the water from a mist of skim reduced by partial drying to 
milk sprayed into the top at the rate of five tons an hour. Bone-dry powder indefinitely; its fats remain chemically unchanged and almost none of its 
falls downwards, and is swirled out of the drier by a 4-ft. duct at the bottom vitamins are destroyed. Since the start of lease-lend purchases, the production 
Thus milk, man's best food, and also one of his most perishable, is preserved for quotas for evaporated milk have been doubled, and met, by America 
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ANCIENT SIWA, ONCE A HAVEN FOR OUR 
TROOPS, NOW OCCUPIED. BY ITALIANS. 











, : . 5 -AMOU TEMPLE 
On July 28 it was announced that light Italian forces of Rommel’s Army had shite esainethet . 


occupied the oasis of Siwa, from which our garrison had been previously withdrawn. 
The news must have been received with feelings of regret by many of our troops, 
who cherish grateful memories of peaceful days, spent on leave from the desert 
battle-front, in the haven of Siwa’s green shade. Most westerly oasis of the Libyan 
desert, Siwa stands, a magic circle of fertility, on the ancient caravan route followed 
hy Alexander the Great 330 years before Christ. These pictures and article by 


THE PTOLEMAIC FRIEZE. 
WAS HERE, IN’ THE 
OASIS, THAT ALEXANDER 
GREAT, IN B.C, 330, CONSU 
THE ORACLE. 
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zs JUPITER AMMON, SHOWING 


IT 
SIWA 
THE 
LTED 

















Cecil Beaton, M.O.1. official photographer attached to the Public Relations Depart- ¥ 

ment, R.A.F., are the result of a visit by air to this terrestrial paradise. Mr. Beaton 

has recently returned to England after a four-months trip covering Egypt, Persia, 
Syria, Libya, Transjordania, Iraq, and Iran. 


T is a strange paradox of the North African front that, after long service 
in the desert. many of our soldiers and airmen temporarily lose their 
appetite for the big cities. They have become ‘ sand-happy."’ When their 
turn comes for a spell of leave, they prefer to move to the sea, to stay at a rest- 
camp, bathing, and, on a hard court improvised out of the sand, playing tennis. 
But the ideal of these men, their terrestrial paradise—the realisation of the 
[Continued on right. 
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4 THE SIWA WOMEN BECOME COY AT THE SIGHT OF A CAMERA, THEY ARE 
A SECRETIVE PEOPLE, AND HAVE A LANGUAGE OF THEIR OWN, 


. . a 


" THE OASIS IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN ONCF A SEA, 
WATER, PUMPED Ur TO 


himself in the South of France a mud palace, now beloved of all surrealists. 
Siwa, built thousands of years before Christ, 
resembles the Tower of Babel as one imagines it after the fall. 
material, consists of an extraordinary honeycomb of 
The Iécal Berbers, who speak a language of their own and yet also understand Arabic, by their secretive- 
ness and furtiveness create the impression that the town is deserted, for sometimes the only sign of life 
is a child running out of a white doorway, cnly to retreat in haste and alarm 
many of the inhabitants have been driven to live in the caves in the 
rocky hills, but when the draped women are seen walking with vast loads on their heads, they look 
like Tanagra figures Some of 
resplendent from the brightest dyes. 


few stray bombs by the Italians, 


AND THE BUBBLING 


SUPPLY SWIMMING-POOLS, 


A few are but 


wear crescent-moon 
The labourers, in white, with white egg-shel! caps on their heads, 


A RICH MAN AND HIS SERVANT 
INHABITANTS ARE OF BERBER 
POOR, THEY GAIN THEIR 
THOUSANDS OF OLIVE-TRFES 


See 


Continued.) 
mirage that the wanderer 
in the desert sees ever 
trembling in the distance 
before him—is to be found 
among these thousands of 
square miles of burning 
sand. Here, set in a magic 
circle of green fertility, they 
find peace of soul and body 
in the most westerly of the 
oases of the Arabian Desert 
—the oasis of Siwa. Only 
the traveller arriving by the 
ancient caravan route, taken 
by Alexander the Great 
330 years before Christ, can 
appreciate fully the miracle 
of coming suddenly upon 
such phenomena as hills, 
minarets and towers, bub- 
bling emerald pools, streams, 
date-palms, limes, grapes, 
olives, and trees of feathery 
richness. This is an en- 
chanted spot; it possesses 
a child-like quality of seren- 
ity. The old city of pinnacles 
is the apotheosis of a small 
boy’s mud-pie empire. It 
affects the more sophisti- 
cated visitor in the same 
way as does the fantastic 
architecture of the postman 
at Hauterives, who built 
Many of these towers of 


lately fallen. The old city 
The new city, of the same mud-coloured 
terraces and steep inclines built into the hillside 


Since the dropping of a 


and draperies and shawls 
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IN THE NEW TOWN. THE 
STOCK, AND ARE MOSTLY 
LIVELIHOOD FROM THE MANY 
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A LIBYAN OASIS: 
CONSULTED BY ALEXANDER 


HOME OF THE ORACLE 
THE GREAT. 
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A CORNER OF THE NEW TOWN 

; CONSTRUCTED OF MUD - 

? COLOURED MATERIAL, IT CON 

SISTS OF AN EXTRAORDINARY 

HONEYCOMB OF TERRACES AND 

STEEP INCLINES BUILT INTO 
THE HILLSIDE. 
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\ND DATE-PALMS IN THE OASIS, 


walk nonchalantly beside 
their bulkily laden white 
mules. They tread deli- 
cately among the white rocks, 
past the streams and trees 
that throw a dark pattern 
of fan-like shadows on the 
white ground. The Governor 
is popular, and prouder of 
the mosque built in cele- 
bration of the visit of King 
Fuad—a strange anachron- 
ism in this timeless spot— 
than of the magnificently 
proportioned chamber built 
for the visit of Alexander. 
The Syrian doctor, the 
favourite of everyone, pre- 
sides over the _ hospital. 
Siwa has comparatively few 
visitors, so that their advent 
is an occasion when Mrs. 
Hillier, the Siwan lady who, 
by marrying an_ English 
captain, has become a living 
legend, hurries round to 
collect from her friends the 
chastity necklaces of beaten 
silver, bracelets and rings 
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Continued.) 

is brought to the surface from a depth of 300-ft. to 500-ft. below the sand, 
making the earth salty and the vegetation non-productive of variety. The 
Siwars gain their livelihood from the oil of the olive, or the dates from the 
palm-trees. Most of them are employed now in the gardens, picking the 
fruit, which is forthwith packed into boxes in the factory near by. But if 
the Siwans are poor, they seen to have acquired the secret of perpetual 
happiness. Life is very pleasant here; almost a living enchantment is in 
the bathing-pools, where the water is aerated, so that your body is covered 
with little bubbles as you swim, and in the quaint native dances performed 
by the young men. The soldiers and airmen who found themselves here 
soon became affected by the idyllic atmosphere of the place. They acquired 
a serenity for which the pools, perhaps, or the cool shadows of the branches 
may have been responsible. Or was it on account of the rare benefits 
gained here from the sun which, burning them to a deeper mahogany brown, 
possesses a higher percentage of violet ray than elsewhere in the desert ? 
When our aeroplane took off, and as we circled an ‘‘adieu,"’ with the palm-trees 
whirling beneath our windows and the mud pinnacles pivoting in eddies, we felt 
loath to leave the mirage for the reality of the skies (Photographs by Cecil Heaton.) 











ee 


engraved with fish and palm- 
trees, and other jewellery of 
amber and scarlet shells, in 
an effort to do a little bar 
gaining. The visitor must 
see where Alexander consulted the oracle at the Ammonium—the Temple of Jupiter Ammon. This noble 
pile of white masonry impresses us by the scale of its stones, and, in its own fashion, is as incompre 
hensible as Stonehenge The painted cornice frieze of the Ptolemaic period is still in gocd condition, and 
its effect against the blue sky in the afternoon sun is dazzling In the gardens under the palm-trees a 
carpet is laid on the ground With ceremony, the landlord invites you to sit and to taste four different 
brews of tea in minute blue glasses. He shows you his fruit-trees and invites you to pick the apricots 
or dates. He would invite you to take a pomegranate, but at this season the trees are in flower. The 


+A VIEW OF THE OLD TOWN, SIWA IS BUILT ON TWO ROCKS, AND RESEMBLES 
A FORTRESS, WITH ITS MULTITUDE OF NARROW, IRREGULAR STREETS. 


blossoms look like japonica The landlord is the rich man of the quarter, and his children, in red, blue 
and yellow stripes, are decorated like idols, their eyes lined with kohl, their hair henna-ed. They are 
hung with an array of silver and jewellery But most of the inhabitants of Siwa are poor nce this 

asis Was a sea: the bubbling salt pools are legacies of this By springs and artesian we the water 
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RUINS OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS, IN WHICH THE OASIS ABOUNDS, SOME 
OF THE TOWERS OF SIWA WERE BUILT MANY CENTURIES BEFORE CHRIST 
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WAR AND PEACE: OFFICIAL WAR ARTIST AND OLD MASTER. 
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“ TOBRUK "’: 
FORCES 


With the completion of a big canvas, 6ft. long, entitled ‘‘ Tobruk,’’ Geoffrey Long 
has commemorated that war-torn harbour on the North African coast for the South 
African soldiers who defended it. He has painted a faithful impression of the town 
under an enemy air raid. The foreground affords a masterly impression of the desert 
scene which unrolls as you travel along the winding road from the outer defences 
of the town to the little harbour; that thirty-mile waste of war litter, of smashed 
vehicles, aircraft, shell holes dnd bomb craters. On the left there is a glimpse of the 
winding road which has carried thousands of men into the town with their supplies ; 
and on the right an anti-aircraft battery completes a truthful, if unsensational, picture 
of the approaches to Tobruk. The town across the narrow strip of water is made 


a familiar sight. From the distance it always presents the same appearance of a 
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“A FROSTY 


The above picture, which is now on exhibition at the National Gallery, represents 


branching roads at sunrise on a frosty morning. Men with a cart are at work, 


IN 








MORNING ”° ; 





AN IMPRESSION OF THE TOWN DURING AN ENEMY AIR RAID, BY GEOFFREY LONG, OFFICIAL WAR ARTIST WITH THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


AFRICA. 

and it is only when you approach closer 
that you find there is no building which has not been shattered by explosives. In 
the bay a ship is on fire, and a column of heavy black smoke rises steeply and is 
swept east by the wind; about it, three exploding columns of water show misses 
from the bombs dropped from the diving ‘‘ Stukas.”” This strip of water is inevitably 
associated in the mind with its reputation as a graveyard of ships, and the vessels 
lying derelict in the harbour, after both British and enemy bombing, are well known to 
the troops in the desert, and they will appreciate the artist's presentation of the 
emotional atmosphere through his careful understatement of the scene.. It is essentially 
an honest, faithful in detail, and vivid conception and will probably be recognised as one 
of the foremost war pictures the South African war artists have as yet accomplished. 


white-walled village undisturbed by war, 








BY TURNER (1775-1851). 


whilst in the distance (left) the stage-coach approaches. The sky is of a pale 


yellow-grey. Painted in oil on canvas, the picture is 45in. high by 69 in. wide. 
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THE 


UTES GRO 


GAVE YOU THE 


HUMBER SNIPE 
SUNBEAM-TALBOT 


HILLMAN MINX 


and many other 


fine Cars and Commercial Vehicles 


Today the only thing that 


matters is Victory. 


After that, if amyone can 
give you fine Cars and 
Commercial Vehicles, it 


will be — 


THE ROOTES MANUFACTURING GROUP 














In ten years’ time she'll be on the threshold of a 
new life, eager to strike out into a new world and full of 
enthusiasm for her new responsibility — that of helping 
to guide the destinies of all we have loved and fought 
for. Give her every chance to succeed ! 

For now is the time to save for the future of your 
children by cutting all spending to the bone and starting 
the savings habit —the habit of saving regularly each 
week. Start now to help them then. Your savings serve 
you doubly —they buy the weapons of attack to-day 
and they afford you the means of being your kiddies’ 


best friend in the world of to-morrow. 


Secure to-morrow 
by saving to-day 


Savings Bonds. National War Bonds. Defence Bonds. 
National Savings Certificates. Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks. 





Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [{& 
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CAVE SHELTERS DOWN THE AGES. 


oo the Stone Age Men adjusted their disputes with the flint spear and arrow-head, 

or established a New Order with the stone axe, their fastnesses were the cavern 
or the cave shelter. Where there is limestone there are caves hollowed by the rains 
and falling water. England is pitted with them. Malta has some myth, a history running 
back to the worship of the Minotaur in Crete. Spain has an art-gallery 10,000 years old, 
in the Cave of Altamira. France has the cave shelters of the valleys of the Lot, Vezére, 
and Dordogne. 

Malta has two outstanding refuges for the ancient men’s warriors and priests. The 
most important cave that appears to link the island with the disappearing Ice Age is Ghar 
Dalam, the Cave of Darkness, about six miles from 
Valetta. Below the cave floor were fossilised remains of 
the elephant and the hippopotamus, and above them are 
traces of the men of the Later Stone Age, that merged 
into the Age of Bronze. Sir Arthur Keith found there 
some teeth like those of the Neanderthal Man, whom his 
more polished contemporaries drove out of Europe. If 
that is accepted, the island harboured human families 
from Palzolithic times to those when Rome fought 
Carthage in the Punic War. Elsewhere the island has, 
and had, a wealth of the megalithic stones, related to 
those in Brittany and at Stonehenge, and stone temples 
of rare decoration associated with them. Close by the 
most imposing of these, the Tarxian megalithic ruins, is 
a relic of a unique kind, the Hal Saflieni Hypogeum. 
It is an underground series of caves, passages and 
alcoves, cut out of solid rock, and descending in three 
storeys to the holy of holies of its priesthood. In the 
middle storey was a chamber for the consultation of the 
oracle. In its later days the place kept its legend of 
holiness, and the caves, filled with red soil, became a 
sepulchre, where, in the course of centuries, 7000 people 
were buried, some taking their household gods with them. 
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[* an old birthday book that I bought about 1888, and lost long since, were some 

lines—of Praed, | believe—that run: “I think you’ve picked up truth by bits | 
From foreigner and neighbour ;|I1 think the world has lost its wits, | And you have 
lost your labour.” That is rather the way with war news. We pick up the truth 
by bits. It leaks out in driblets as time goes on, and in books published months 
after the period to which they relate may often be found fresh disclosures. Hence 
the value of interim records and personal reminiscences. 

By an “interim record,” I mean a temporary contribution to the history of the 
war written while the events described are still fairly recent, and giving the facts 
as they can now be stated pending a full account by 
a post-war historian. A good example of the brighter 
sort, presented in picturesque, unconventional style, 
and highly readable, is *‘ THE CAMPAIGNS OF WAVELL”’: 
The Inner Story of the Empire in Action. Second 
Part : September 1940 to September 1941. By Donald 
Cowie. With Map and 15 Illustrations (Chapman and 
Hall; 16s.). This is the work of a New Zealand writer, 
and forms a sequel to his previous book, ‘* War For 
Britain.”” The present volume deals in turn with the first 
victorious advance in Libya, the deliverance of Abyssinia, 
the reverses in Greece and Crete, and the occupation of 
Syria and Iran. The author gives due honour both to 
the Overseas and British forces. On occasion he is 
candidly critical of British policy and strategy, especially 
in regard to our intervention in Greece, which he 
considers was a mistake, and our air weakness there and 
in the defence of Crete. 

Mr. Cowie emphasises the military genius of General 
Wavell, pointing out that the Greek and Cretan disasters 
were not attributable to him, but rather to changes of 
plan due to “ overriding politics.’’ His transference to 
India was no reflection on his leadership, and merely 
indicated that, since the German invasion of Russia, 


The same ghostly procession of hunters and warriors THE PEAK CAVERN, NEAR CASTLETON, DERBYSHIRE, A WATER 
seems to pass through England, where their sojourn in CAVE LIKE WOOKEY. FROM THE MOUTH, II4 FT. WIDE, WINDING the eastern theatre of war had become more important 
our island, from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, has been PASSAGES LEAD TO CHAMBERS, GALLERIES AND HALLS, ANOTHER than the western desert. His was “ the best-planned 


established by the archeologists, who alone can read in 

scraps of flint and shards of pottery the story of the 

past. Here the Old Stone Age men left their weapons and _ tools 
in Kent’s Cavern and Brixham in Devon; at Wookey Hole, and 
at Gough’s Hole in the Cheddar Caves of Somerset ; at Cresswell 
Caves in Derbyshire ; at Settle in Yorkshire. In the use of these 
fastnesses the Newer Stone Age men followed the older, and 
were followed in turn by those of the Ages of Bronze and Iron. 
In the Victoria Cave of Settle, relics of all these succeeded one 
another through uncounted millennia of years, down to the time 
when the Britons fled before the Saxons. 

Of these retreats and fastnesses, Wookey 
dreadful hole,’”” as Michael Drayton called it in his ‘* Polyalbion,” 
a rhymed gazeteer of England three centuries ago—was the first 
water cave to be examined by our archwxologists of the nineteenth 
century. Every year, thousands of visitors become familiar with 
its labyrinth of tortuous ways and the subterranean River Axe 
flowing through them. The vast Parlour, the Witch’s Chamber, the 
Hyena Den follow one another, the Hyena Den taking its name 
from the number of bones of the hyena beneath the floor where 
Stone Age flints were found. Kent’s Cavern, the hunting ground 
of two whole generations of archeologists, was also the refuge of 
the hyena, living or dead, and, like Wookey Hole and the Cresswell 
Caves of Derbyshire, harboured also the cave bear, the woolly 
rhinoceros, the elephant and the sabre-toothed tiger. 

Besides the Cresswell Caves, which rank with Kent’s Cavern 
and Wookey Hole as paleolithic depositions, Derbyshire has less 
storied caves, among which the Peak caverns take a foremost 
place. At Castleton, a natural entrance, 50 ft. high, opens into the 
mouth of a cave 14 ft. wide, traversed, like Wookey Hole, by a 
powerful stream of water, traced to a distant swallow hole. From 
the entrance, winding passages lead to chamber after chamber, 
galleries and halls, and underground lake. The Speedwell Cavern 
is reached through a disused mine, abandoned after an unprofitable 
The Blue John Cavern, beautified with stalactites 


Hole — *‘ Ochy’s 


search for lead. 


PALAOLITHIC REPOSITORY. 





and most remarkable series of campaigns since those 

of Wellesley in the Peninsula.”” Again, he is “ the first 
British general for several generations to achieve what he had set 
out to achieve—the conquest of Cyrenaica, Eritrea, Italian 
Somaliland, Abyssinia, Syria, Iraq, Iran, and the re-conquest of 
British Somaliland. . . . And he had done all this. . . with little 
mixed armies (often just brigades) composed of gallant but 
inexperienced men from many parts of the Empire, whose equipment 
was always inadequate.” 

Among the best of the “ interim ’’ war histories is the periodic 
record, of which the latest instalment is ‘“* THE NINTH QUARTER.” 
October 1, 1941-——December 31, 1941. By Philip Graves. With 
4 Illustrations and 11 Maps (Hutchinson ; gs. 6d.). This was the 
period during which Japan’s onslaught gave the war its world- 
wide scope. ‘‘ The Japanese frenzy,” as Mr. Churchill termed it, 
is allotted two full chapters, while the Libyan campaigns are 
carried a stage beyond that reached in Mr. Cowie’s book, though 
not, of course, completely up to date. It inspires confidence in 
General Wavell’s successor to read of one battle that ** Rommel’s 
failure to drive us back ...was mainly due to the imperturbable 
calm and iron will of General Auchinleck.’’ The Russian campaign 
during the three months covered by the book is described in a 
chapter by Colonel H. de Watteville, who also contributes a note 
Lord Gort’s despatches. 

Since tanks and other forms of mechanisation play so pre- 
dominant a part in the land fighting, an intensely topical interest 
belongs to *‘ MACHINE WARFARE”: An Enquiry into the Influence 
of Mechanics on the Art of War. By Major-General J. F. C. 
Fuller. With 14 Diagrams (Hutchinson ; 8s. 6d.). During the last 
war the author was Chief General Staff Officer of the British Tank 
Corps between 1916 and 1918. He has been a prolific writer, 
not only on tank strategy and tactics, but on many other military 
subjects. His criticisms, such as those concerning Crete and Libya 
and the theories of ** bombing-maniacs,”’ are lively and provocative. 
He concludes with a set of seventy aphorisms embodying ** lessons 
One is particularly significant as coming from a tank 


on 


of war.” 


and stalagmites, is credited with having been worked by the WOOKEY HOLF, NEAR WELLS, SOMERSET, A 
Romans on the strength of two vases buried at Pompeii, that might LABYRINTH OF TORTUOUS CAVERNS, USED AS expert: “Ships, more ships and yet more ships is England's 
have been made from Blue John_ spar. A REFUGE BY PALAOLITHIC MAN, WHOSE supreme need, and not more aircraft, more tanks or more 
A capacious guide-book would be needed to embrace all the FLINTS HAVE BEEN FOUND ABOVE THE armed men. Though these things are highly desirable, ships are 
caves examined from Settle to Cheddar, from Surrey to the REMAINS OF THE HYENA, THE RIVER AXE essential, for food is the foundation of strategy and of life.’’ 
Isle of Portland. But those in the Isle of Portland need _ in- RISES HERE. Ships, especially those of the British Navy, are popular among 
dividual mention, because they are linked with others the stout-hearted islanders whose’ heroic endurance 
in the Thames estuary, at Chislehurst, and other under continual air raids has won the world’s admiration, 
places in Kent and Essex, as ‘* dene-holes.”” At the symbolised by the award of the George Cross. Their story 
‘“MALTA aT Bay’: An Eye-Witness Account. 


bottom of these chalk pits, the opening is enlarged 
into chambers, sometimes circular, sometimes shaped 


like a double shamrock. Their origin excited a long 
controversy. Were they places of worship, or hiding 
holes from marauding Danes? The commonplace 


’ 


answer is that the original ‘ dene-hole’”’ was a plain 
chalk-pit, and that it was afterwards worked by small 
gangs of men who cut away with metal picks from the 
centre into alcoves for convenience. 

A period of a quarter of a million years might cover 
the history of these British thus so meagrely 
surveyed, and nothing has been said about Cornwall. Its 
granitic remoteness appears to promise much more, but 
it is deceptive. Cornwall has none but sea caves, too 
dangerous for habitation, and no stones handled by men 
older than the Bronze Age of Stonehenge. Its 
remoteness in the ultima Thule of the West set it apart 
from the Stone Age invasions which reached Britain 
through the wide gateway of her Eastern shores. It was 


caves 


miuch 





is told in 
By R. Leslie Oliver. With Map and 15 Illustrations 
(Hutchinson ; 5s.). Here we read how the people of this 
little island, less in area than Greater London, have 
carried on life and work through an unprecedented 
ordeal, and how the Navy, Army and R.A.F. have 
combined in its defence. When war first touched them 
there were only three aircraft to protect the island, but 
these ‘‘dauntless three ’’ saved Malta, until more help 
arrived. One striking scene described in the book is 
the ovation given to Sir Andrew Cunningham, C.-in-C. 
of the Mediterranean Fleet, who was hailed in Malta as 
“the greatest Admiral since Nelson.” 

Two admirable books describe women’s war work 
and military organisations “Service Witn' THe 
Army.” By Chief Controller Dame Helen Gwynne 
Vaughan. Illustrated (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d.), is an 
authoritative and well-documented record, mingled with 
personal reminiscence, by a leader in this great movement, 
which has involved such far-reaching social changes. In 


sought much later by the mariners of a roving breed 

who came along the coasts of Spain and Gaul to find the CHYSAUSTER, A BRONZE AND EARLY-IRON-AGE STONE VILLAGE OF the last war Dame Helen became Chief Controller, 

Fortunate Isles where treasure was to be had. From CORNWALL, PROTOTYPE OF OTHERS IN THE PREHISTORIC MINING Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, British Armies in 

Ireland they spread along the trading route to Cornwall, AREA OF CORNWALL, SOME OF THESE POSSESS SUBTERRANEAN France, and commanded the 10,000 women who served 

which had mines where lead and copper and tin were as PASSAGES LEADING TO A NEIGHBOURING HILL FORT. overseas on the lines of communication. In the present 
Territorial 


sought after as the gold to be got in Ireland. The 

most striking evidence of their settlement here is in the stone villages of the tin miners 
round about Penzance. The prototype of these villages is Chysauster, in the mining area 
Setween Penzance and hand's End, The houses are built leaning inwards in a circle, 
and it is Suggested that the central space was roofed, But the most interesting feature of 


these villages is that some of them, as at Bodinaar, had underground passages, or 
*fogous,”” leading into the neighbouring fort-crowned hill, to serve as refuges from 
marauding bands of aliens or native tribesmen. So Cornwall ends the tale of the long 
centuries with the house of stone to replace the cave shelter E. S. Grew. 


war she joined in forming the new Auxiliary 
Service, becoming Commandant of the School of Instruction for Officers and subsequently 
Director of the A.T.S. at the War Office. 

In a somewhat lighter vein and with less official detail, a noted novelist gives a 
both with the three Fighting Services and in 


general sketch of women’s activities, 

Civil Defence, at home and in the Dominions, im SWEETHEARTS AND Wives” 

Their Part in War By Theodora’ Benson With 16 Illustrations (Faber; §s.) 
The Women’s Land Army and the workers in all kinds of wartime industry are not 
forgotten. It is a cheery and inspiring little book C. FE. Bytes 
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| BRIDGES 


..asand when 
required 


Butterley standard interchangeable units 


rapidly erected, even 
under adverse condi- 
tions, to form a variety 


of types of bridge, 





from a light temporary foot- 
bridge to permanent multiple 
span bridges. Rapid methods 
of erection have been de- 
vised. No riveting on site; 
no member of excessive 
weight ; strength with versa- 


can be stocked, transported to site and 
tility and simplicity. 
Write for full particulars 


¢ ”~ 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


The BUTTERLEY COMPANY Ltd. 
RIPLEY Nr. DERBY ¢ ENGLAND 
LONDON OFFICE : 2 Caxton St., Westminster, a, 
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Aspiration 


‘Home-keeping youths have 
ever homely wits’... Raleigh 
soon learned the truth of it. 

Early we find him burnish- 
ing his rapier mind in thrust 
and parry with Shakespeare, 
Bacon, rare Ben Jonson, and 
the greatest of his age, broad- 


Raleigh Cycles are rationed. Register your order with 
your dealer, but try to carry on with your existing 
machine and leave the new bicycles for war workers. 


RALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


ening his judgment, adding 
wisdom to decision. 

So the perfecting of the 
Raleigh Cycle has meant un- 
ending effort to go one better 
than the previous best, turning 
to new advantage Sir Walter’s 
age-old example. 





THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD., LENTON, NOTTINGHAM 
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HEALTH-HINTS 
— by ‘Sanitas' 














CUTS, SCRATCHES 
AND ABRASIONS 


open the Door to Infections 


EFORE applying a plaster or bandage, make sure that the 
wound and surrounding skin are thoroughly clean and 


germ-free. 
Wash the place with a solution of SANITAS and warm water, 
using a swab of clean cotton-wool. Dry with cotton-wool 


which has been dipped in SANITAS solution and squeezed dry. 
Then apply a clean dressing with plaster or bandage. 

SANITAS does not smart, burn or frritate. \t is pleasant to 
use. Always have a bottle handy at home and at work, for ALI. 
PERSONAL DISINFECTING PURPOSES. 


Your Chemist will supply ic at 7d, 8/840, 0/8}, (¢cl. Pur. Tax) 


SANITITFAS 


THE SAFE DISINFECTANT 
FREE ON REQUEST — Valuable War Memorandum 


on prevention and treatment of infectious diseases — 
Send postcard to 
SANITAS CO. LTD. (Dept. L.L.N.8), 51, Clapham Rd., S.W.o9. 
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The time will come when you need no 







longer miss a good picture for want of a film. Meanwhile, 
the output of Selo films is necessarily restricted, but all 
available supplies are distributed through approved dealers. 


If your photographic dealer is out of stock, please do not They'll tell you that the better the work- 
manship of the small parts the longer the 


“job” will last. That is why the sturdy 


write to the manufacturers ; Ilford Limited cannot supply Silent Ulan, ilies alah wih 
. finely honed, of your Gillette blade gives 
amateur photographers direct. you the most economical as well as the 


best shaving. Important just now . . 


Gillette 84 
<@> PELMES) nm SAVES STEEL 


MADE BY ILFORD LIMITED, ILFORD, LONDON 











‘Viyella seavice suiats 


nere vol All over 
ov the country 


Wiiru these shirts in his kit bag, the officer who we are ready 
may be sent to any part of the world at a moment’s 7 
notice has one worry off his mind.  ‘ Viyella’ to supply a 


Service Shirts are comfortable in any climate—warm 
in bitterest cold, and cool under blazing sunshine. UNIFORMS | 
Their smooth, fine texture, easy fit and regulation 
colours last and last, and no’ amount of hard wear 


Just a part of the 


and washing can alter their smartness on parade. In 


Navy, Army and Air Force regulation styles and A US TIN R EED 7 
Service 


colours from 18/2, collars 2/6.  ‘ Viyella’ Service 





WILLIAM HOLLINS 4 CO.LTO 


Ties 3/-. Stocked by high-class 103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


co . ee ae > a rat Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
hosiers and _ outfitters everywhere. sone \K Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, 
Southampton, Also at Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, Grantham, 


Hove, Liandrindod Wells, Liandudno, Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Shrivenham. 
London Telephone : Regent 6789. 

















The fact that poods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export 
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If you want to =e 
your gpa 





use a Tek 


Tek was designed for people who 
wished to keep their teeth. After 
patient research the makers of Tek hit 
upon the one size, shape and price 
that, combined, made the perfect tooth- 
brush. Every Tek is de- 
“>, signed to clean the whole 
» surface of your teeth and to 

» reach every crack and crevice. 
’ g2 dentists out of every 100 
consulted said that Tek was 
the most efficient toothbrush 
ever made. Of course, Tek 
f are so popular that you may 
occasionally have difficulty in 

getting one, but that’s all 

the more reason for trying. 


| Tek 2 


Plus ws 


BRISTLE or NYLON 


Vade and guaranteed by 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Gt. Brttatn) Ltd 





Slough and Gargrave 











YOUR SPEEDOMETER PROVES IT... 


If your Austin is an old friend, the substantial mileage on your 
speedometer will confirm the well-known fact that every Austin 
is a good long-term investment. This mile-after-mile dependability 
accounts for the many Austins singled out to-day to carry on 
helping in jobs of war work. If yours is among them, don’t 
grudge it a little care. Remember, its trouble-free fitness concerns 


not only you, but the war effort as well. 


Keep your 


AUSTIN 


) Senting fit 


DECARBONISE IN GOOD TIME. Exces- 
sive carbon causes loss of power, bad 
starting, waste of petrol and needless 
strain on your battery. More serious, 
you risk damage to valve seats, and 
piston rings sticking, with consequent 
loss of compression. True, this may 
not happen — but why take the risk 
when a visit to your Austin dealer 
can prevent it? 




















OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 


Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


“MONTREAL 
\ Quebec or 
WW VANCOUVER 


British Columbia 





SINCE 1858 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT  (aquatuge paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
"In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 





MACDONALD’S ciGkrerres 


for the finest 
developing and 
MAGNA PRINTS (rege) 


23 Bridge St. Row, Chester 








READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE 4d. monthly from your newsagent. 
a _ — Ee — - — — - 

















There is no 
"Safer 
Place 


NO 
CROSS WORDS —__| 


CCAHWIBIB  AERTEX — 











UNDERWEAR 





ALWAYS PLEASES! 


1818-1942 _————— 






























Your first consideration when 


buying a pair of shoes to-day 1s 

‘how ong will they last?’ You'll 
be wise to make sure of long and loyal 
service by seeing that the Upper Leath 


is VEE BEX—the 
staunch, grained leather 
that stands up to whatever 
may 







come of wear or weather 
Ihe name VEEBEX on the 
tie-on label 1s an assurance 
of ‘no regrets.’ It's worth 





looking tor. 








qn ‘ 

. eel 8, 
Because of its well-known constituent 
—Liquor Carbonis Detergens— 
Wright's has been recommended by 
doctors for over 75 years as the 
finest family toilet soap, invigorating 
to the skin tissues, discouraging to 
stray infections. Now when = such 
qualities are so specially necessary, 
Wright's offer this ‘0 coupon 
value to everyone in the house. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


One tablet — one coupon 
74d. per tablet (purchase tax included) 

















Voice of the North 


There are times when we need some 
guidance to focus the happenings of 
the world to our own daily lives. Why 
not look for that guidance in The 
Yorkshire Post ? Its fearless criticisms, 
its forthright and independent opinions 
and its responsible judgments have 
earned it the respect of all who read 
it regularly. 


The YORKSHIRE 
POST 





{sk to see itat your Club, 


Library or Newsagent 
A s 
Y.P.< 
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For those who smoke for 


pleasure and not from habit 





PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 





TIMES MAY CHANGE BUT THE 
OBJECTIVE REMAINS 


J “Shy 


It was in Peace 
It is in War—and 
It will be when Peace 


reigns again 


SINGER 


MOTORS LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly Half a Century 


COVENTRY An BIRMINGHAM 
GCSE LET ER ESSE ESET UREN Ps orem 

















LOOK AFTER YOUR TYRES 
-THEY MAY BE THE LAST YOULL GET 





The — rules of tyre preservation : : 
B rately endotics. Bent ee hs a pean te 
2 tion tyres in i ng :p oA 4 Have you: brakes ad 6 pag . 


miles and don't forget 
your sp 


tones a 
m the trea 


THE WORLDS} BLL | weatl ERPROOFS 


yuially 


SERVICE KIT—Regular and Auxiliary. 
Low charges for best work on Best 


materials. Agents in all towns. 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, 








salth House, 1, Ne Oxto re d Street, Lond 1, Wi es SATURDAY 
id-Class ee tter at the New Ls rk (N.Y Post Office, 1903. 
id ind Dunedir N.Z. | au ston and Hobart, Tasmania 





